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out much difficulty from the wrecked ship. Pushing
aside the floating cakes, I reached the edge of the solid
ice, climbed on it, and waited there a few minutes for
the arrival of my men. They confirmed my observa-
tions, saying that the engine apparently lost revolu-
tions. On that calm winter day they could hear the
motor plainly, and were able to recognize the loss of
power from the sound. Someone even said that it
appeared similar to the noise of the engine when run
with retarded spark.
To find the cause of the trouble was very im-
portant, and feeling that I could not get any more wet
than I already was, I wrent back to the plane. I could
not see the engine, wrhich was about two feet below
the water, but by inspecting the rear part I located
the distributor and found it shifted all the way to the
retarded position. Therefore, the cause of the crash
was at least definitely established. I wrent home while
my men got the plane out of the water and brought it
back to the hangar. The mechanic informed me later
in the evening that the motor was all right, and the
plane, although seriously damaged, could be repaired.
The whole flying career of the 8-3 lasted a little
over a W7eek and consisted of thirteen flights of a total
duration of about seven minutes. The last flight was
fifty-nine seconds. Whatever I might decide to do
next, it was clear that flying would again be inter-
rupted for several months, and plenty of hard work
and expense would ensue before the next attempt
became possible.
December igth was followed by a few days of
rather gloomy reflections. It was exactly two years
before that I had started active work in aviation.